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his State in answer to our article on ‘* Negro 


Convicts but, in spite of his explanations, 
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court where, as in one case in 1886, the pro- 
secuting attorney states that he was satistied 
at the trial that material evidence had been 


withheld. Jna Northern State, a prosecut- 
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Continental rivals shows a decrease. 
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systems of free trade and protection are thus 
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years, There will probably be borrowing 

one form or another before the intended ex 
penditure of £20,000,000 for new war shi 


shall have been carried out. Mr. Goschen 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has pre 
posed an additional tax of 1 per cent. on 

heritances, and asmall increase of the beer 
tax, but these will hardly cover the outlay 
within the for the 


of the work, unless British trade shall show 


time set 


complet 
avery large gain in the coming tive ve 
The FKeonomist that 
400,000 to £500,000 increase can 


thinks not more. tha 
be looke 
while it is 
at all, 


this 
may be 
intention 


for from 
that 


theless, 


source, possil 
there 
the 


navy on a 


none 

to 
of 

the combined force of any two 


footing 


ish 


tinental Powers will be carried 


It is only a question of money, and 


has the money, or can easily get it. 4 
thus the surplus of this world’s goods ut 


, 


comforts which free trade brings coes, aftet 


But 

the present stage of civilization there seer 
We 
far beyond the savage state as 
The 
this great expenditure for the paraphernal 


all, into ships, guns, and bombs. 


to be no opti ym, have not advanced s 
outward a 
pearances would indicate. 
of death and destruction is, that if Englar 
does not have it, some other nation may 
her, just as the ancient Vandals, Goths, «1 
Huns robbed each other. 


The Engtish Ministry are in nearly as i 
a logica: plight over the convention th 
have concluded with the sugar-bounty g 


meaning of 
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OUR NATIONAL LOTTERY. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, State lotteries 
were thought a perfectly legitimate mode of 
for the 
looked on as &a 


raising money Government, and 


was harmless 
Within that period, however, 
agreat change has come over the public 


gambling 

amusement. 
mind, Lotteries have been probibited in 
England, France, and Belgium, and in most 
of the States of the Union, and gambling- 
houses are put In nearly every civilized State 
in the same category with brothels, and are 
exposed to the full rigors of police suppres- 
sion. In all the 
and religious circles in this country and in 
England, the gambler shares the fate of the 


churches and in all moral 


drunkard and debauchee as an object of social 
reprobation. He is treated as an unfit com- 
panion for men, and as an unfit husband for 
aman of doubtful credit 
and an unsafe business partner. 

Now, why is this? Why do the leading 
Christian governments refuse any longer to 


a Woman, and as 


raise money by lotteries, or to permit any 
body else to raise it within their jurisdiction? 
Why have all the great public gambling es 
tablishments in Europe, except Monte Carlo, 
Why does the English 


lotteries, as ‘a 


been suppressed 
statute prohibit common 
which children, servants, and 
Why 
is the keeper of a gambling-house treated 
as a criminal of a very bad type? Why 
is Anthony Comstock permitted in this 
State to pursue the vendors of lottery tickets 
just as he pursues the vendors of obscene 
books and engravings? The reason is, that 


nuisance by 
other unwary persons are ruined”? 


experience has shown that in the vast majority 
of cases the man who gambles is on the road 
to ruin; that, to use the illustration of J. 
B. Say, the French economist, the legislator 
who sanctions a lottery ‘‘votes acertain num- 
ber of thefts and suicides”; that, as an- 
other French economist, M. Lavollée, says, 
‘‘a lottery is a business based on chance, in 
which wealth, when acquired, is not the 
fruit of any labor, but is acquired only by 
another’s ruin, and isincapable of producing 
anything”; that any one who wins money in 
gambling is apt to become incapable after 
wards of close attention to any regular in 
dustry, and discards prudence, in the belief 
that he will be able to extricate himself from 
any scrape by a stroke of luck. 

In saying all this, 
ground that is very familiar to every lawyer 
and moralist in the United States. No argu 
ments on any question of public policy are 
more trite than the arguments against gam- 
bling. We recall them to-day simply for 
the purpose of asking the pastors and teachers 


We are going over 


of the country, and especially President 
Harrison’s pastor in Indianapolis, who took 
leave of him the other day in church with 
many prayers and good wishes, to consider for 
a moment what difference there is, in the 
effect on public and private morals, between 
a Government lottery and that quadrennial 
scramble for oftice which the President has 
been indeed, en 
during the past 
month at Washington, and from which he is 


superintending — has, 
couraged and even invited 


now seeking refuge ina short and undeserved 





° 

The Nation. 
vacation. A lottery fillsthe minds of large 
numbers of people with confident expecta 
tions of sudden wealth to be acquired with- 
out The quadrennial scramble fills 
probably half a million of people with the 
expectation of salaries to be obtained sud 
denly also, not by fitness for the places, but 
by favor, or intrigue, or luck, and makes 
their regular calling at their own homes, to 
which they were bred, and in which they are 


work. 


capable, seem mean and dull and distaste 
ful. A lottery induces large numbers of people 
to steal, or borrow, or use their savings in a 
venture of uncertain issue, and pending the 
issue fills their lives with suspense and anxi- 
ety, and fills those dependent upon them 
with foreboding. The quadrennial scramble 
causes many thousands of persons to steal, 
borrow, or their savings in going to 
Washington and living at hotels, in an agony 
of mingled hope and fear, for whole weeks, 
until their resources are exhausted or until the 
President, who has encouraged them to come 
there, shuts the doorin their faces, and goes 
off to recover from the effects of their im- 
portunity. Behind them at home are tens of 
thousands more, who cannot afford the jour 
ney, but gothrough all the gambler’s tortures 


ust 


in their own dwellings, while bombarding 
their Congressmen with letters and petitions 
During this interval the idea becomes more 
and more firmly rooted in their minds that 
their own Government, for which so many 
hundred thousand men have died, is a huge 
gambling establishment such as Homburg 
used to be, in which any man by trying his 
luck may draw ‘‘a plum.” About the effect 
of their operations on the efficiency of the Ad- 
ministration, or on the general welfare of the 
country, they no more concern themselves 
than a Monte Carlo gambler about the effects 
of his winnings on the resources of the 
bank. 

It is objected to lotteries, as well as to 
all forms of gambling, that they harden the 
heart and dry up the fountains of human 
pity by making some people rich at the cost 
of others’ ruin. The quadrennial scramble 
does just the same thing. It makes every 
man engaged in it as selfish and remorseless 
asa brigand. There is hardly one of them 
who is not seeking to have some other 
man’s bread taken from him, without the 
smallest regard to his necessities or his feel- 
ings. In fact, the winners generally openly 
make merry over the misfortunes of the de- 
feated—an indecency in which ordinary 
gamblers usually do not indulge. We know 
of acase at this moment where a man enjoy 
ing a large income from a pros;erous busi 
ness has been spending a month in Washing- 
ton, ‘‘ working’ to secure the dismissal of 
an able, efficient officer who has been long in 
the service, and who is dependent on his 
salary, in order that he himself may get the 
place. His motive is and must be exactly 
that of a gambler—the satisfaction of win- 
ning in a game of chance something which he 
does not need—and he has no more pity 
for the faithful veteran whom he seeks 
to displace than bank” has for the 
youth who goes out to shoot himself after 
The gambler’s 


‘the 


losing his all at rouge-et noir. 


passion extinguishes human sympathy as 
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nothing else does, not even the anger of 
armed combat. 

In fact, it is hardly extravagant to say of 
our national lottery what John Wesley said 
of slavery, that ‘‘it is the sum of all vil 
lanies.”” At all events it may certainly li 
said of it, that there is hardly any villany 
which it does not illustrate or exemplify 
It treats us to some of the worst horrors of 
war in the midst of profound peace—it 
treachery, its deceit, its brutal selfishness 
its indifference to everything but victors 
We hear every week that the clergy of the 
United States are looking about for topics ot 
the day which they can safely discuss in th: 
pulpit. 
the reviews for some great social or political 
evil to analyze or attack. Well, here is on 
which seems to be peculiarly suited to their 


They ransack the newspapers and 


weapons, because all the church-goers in thi 
country are more or less responsible for its 
existence; because hundreds of thousands of 
professing Christians, beginning with the 
President, connive at or practise it, and 
because it is perhaps the 
ing custom for the youth of the country 


most debauch 
Which any peaceful commercial community 
It es 


the na 


has ever either adopted or permitted. 


ists solely through the deadness of 


tional conscience. 


MANNING AND FAIRCHILD, 


Tne Washington correspondent of the Zé 
said on Monday week : 


‘* No decision has yet been reached by Secre 
tary of the Treasury Windom as to how he 
will act upon the request of the woollen-goods 
manufacturers, that worsted goods may be s 
classitied that they shall pay as high customs 
duties as woollen fabrics. It is quite possible 
that no formal decision will be made at 
all. None ever has been made by tli 
Treasury Department on that point, the 
present classification having been originally 
made by one of the collectors of customs. It 
is within the power of a collector to make 
just such a classification of worsteds as the 
woollen-manufacturers are seeking ; and after 
the new Administration has got into working 
order, at the New York Custom-house for 
example, Collector Erhardt might change the 
present classification when the opportunity 
offered.” 


The decision that worsteds are, in tradi 
and commerce, unlike woollens, 
course first made by a collector of customs 


Was ol 


recognizing the nomenclature of dealers 
which atariff law is supposed to use. The 
correctness of that decision, made more than 
fifty years ago by a collector, was protested 
against, but upheld by the Treasury in 1834 
putin suit, carried to the Supreme Court 
elaborately argued for the Treasury by At 
torney-General Butler, decided against th 
Treasury in 1836, and 
in Elliott vs. Swartwout (10 Peters Reports 
137). The question came up, under thi 
tariff law of 1832, on Th 
Collector levied 50 per cent., classifying then 


reported in 1837 


wrorste ad shawls. 


as ‘‘ manufactures of eov/,”’ but the import 
er insisted that the shawls were only liable 
to 10 per cent. under the phrase, 
The Court put its 
decision against the Treasury on the ground 
that the shawls were not t manufacture ot 
rool, but of a distinct which was 


sof ’ 
WOTSlet 


* Worster 


stuft goods, shawls,” etc. 
art, :le, 


If anything can be established by a ju ti 























fundamental difference betwee 


\ rsted rests on. the ere 

r of pr 
er, whi er 
ented b - 





} Ce ee Pets .. 
smooth parallel relationship 


lated in knowledge of it 


enormous Custom-house re 
ver cent. interest. Now let 


is ‘‘ refund ” means 


In the re port of the First 


Treasury for 1888, there are 


penditure by the Treasury w 
imination by taxation-refé 
formers, surplus-reducers 


voters of every sort, and especi: 


cratic voters. They are these 


Expenses of colleeting cust 


revertle 


yetection and prevent 
lett ds 
Evecess of dey t< 





The last two items, of nearh 


} } 
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Statutes, for ‘duties or ¢ 
inder protest Phe pp 


ar If a collector has « 
ities on imports, and the 


tested and appealed against 


Secretary of the Treasury 


money repaid out o th 


no restraint on its exerci 


ury can confirm the coll 


ind there dy similar exacti 


it the custom-houses till tl 
amount. Then it can by 


rdered to be paid back, al 


to the importer, and none 


who really paid it If the 


exaction is tried in cour 


ire entered against the coll 


Treasury pays the principal « 


ments out of the same 
the interest out of an 
tion. The Federal laws 


o be computed at the ra 


State law, and to be inclu 


ment 


needed which is hidden in 


ibove items 
The thire item comes 


rule requiring an importer 


ilculated on the face of hi 


held to await the final liqn 
excess is returned to hi 
rder. 
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ibie abroa It is doubtful f we 
{ within twenty years put irselves in 


a position to cope with the foremost naval 


: t 
Powers of Europe But we could put our 
f harbors in a state of defence, with the 
aid of as! but thoroughly modern navy 


ich less time We could not attack 
ther nations with our fortifications, but 
we could ward off their attacks. The 
chance of our being attacked is very small 
vy case, and the chance of our being 
attacked by second or third-rate Powers 
which are most commonly employed as bug- 
bears to urge us on to large naval expendi- 
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ture, is almost nothing. 


must be prepared for emergencies, but in 
such manner (if such a thing be possible) 
as not to stimulate an aggressive spirit which 
may finally put us in the company of the 
great war Powers of the globe, whose popu 
lations are ground between the upper and the 
nether millstones of war taxes and personal 
military service. 

The Chicago Tribune 
large navy in the fact that we have no foreign 


finds a reason for a 


commerce to speak of. It has been com 
monly held and believed that merchant ships 
and foreign trade precede and, in some sense, 
The 
the 


necessitate the building of war ships. 
view of our Chicago contemporary is 
opposite of this 


“It is the control of the seas,” it says, “which 
gives the control of the commerce of the world. 
The fact that it was Carthaginian or Roman 
or English war ships that ruled the ocean, settled 
the question who stood at the head of commer- 
cial nations. it is the power to protect the 
merchantman which determines in the long run 
who shall have the most merchantinen. The 
United States has at present no ships with 
which to protect and no vesseis to be protected. 
Therefore, the foreign policy of the present Ad- 
ministration is, first, war ships.” 

It may be true in asemi-barbarous age, 
when might makes right, and when com 
merce is in large part spoliation aud piracy, 
that a naval force is a prerequisite of suc 
But it is not 
in the present age of the world. 
the 


France, we 


true 
If we 
combined 


cessful foreign trade. 


had under our flag. to-day 


navies of England and should 


not have one ton more of foreign com 
merce than we now have. No Ame 
rican ship is prevented from = getting a 


cargo because of a lack of ironclads to guard 
her. No builder is prevented from construct 
ing ships, no merchant is prevented from exe 
cuting orders for goods for the uttermost parts 
of the earth by reason of a shortage of naval 
force. No conveys of merchant fleets are 
Nobody thinks 
of battering open foreign markets with can 
little Holland 
find no drawbacks to their commerce in the 
Nor does Italy or 
markets in the 
If the Chicago 


Tribune's theory were correct, France ought 


ever heard of nowadays. 


non Little Norway and 


want of a naval force. 


Russia tind new or better 


augmentation of its navy. 


to have gained largely upon England in the 


race for commercial supremacy in recent 


years, because she has gained largely in naval 
But the very 
In spite of naval expenditure and of 


strength. reverse has been 
true, 
heavy subsidies, French commerce has de 
clined, while English commerce shows the 
former 
Na 


val expenditure and subsidies have to be paid 


same relative gain that it had = in 
years. The reason is not far to seek. 
for by taxation which bears upon ali the na 
More- 
over, hostile tariffs which impose unneces 


tional industries, commerce included. 


sary burdens on imports are in effect burdens 
on exports, diminishing the amount of pay 
that a nation gets for the goods she sells to 
France burdens herself heavily 
in this way, as we do also, 


foreigners. 


To suppose that 
lot of 
money for a navy is a very odd conceit, 
and one which we should not expect to win 
popularity in districts a thousand miles from 
tie seaboard, 


we can offset this loss by spending : 








Nevertheless, we 
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LAWLESSNESS. 


ON# passage in Mr. Bryce’s book has attract 
ed a good deal of attention from political 
philosophers abroad, though comparatively 
little from Americans, and yet it touches one 
of the most important problems in our poli 
tical situation He is inquiring how the 
machinery of State government is made to 
when — the indif 
their and 
have not enough private reputation to make 
that is to 


work legislators are 


ferent to vnublic obligations, 


them sensible to shame say, 
how is a State Constitution to be carried out 
if the 


choose to obey it ? 


Legislature do not 
This 


question which has not greatly troubled pub 


Governor and 


is, of course, a 
licists hitherto, because in all political dis 
the 
munities to obey their organic law has been 


cussions willingness of political com- 


taken for granted. The successful working 
of the Federal 
depends on the willingness of the States to 


Constitution, for instance, 
elect Senators and Representatives, and on the 
willingness of the Senators and Representa- 
tives to meet, and debate, and pass laws, and 
vote appropriations,and confirm nominations 
What would happen if there were a refusal 
in any of these cases, nobody knows, and no 
The 
tingency seems teo remote and improbable 


body has seriously considered. con- 


for discussion, If you mention it to any 
body, he dismisses it as an academical ques 
tion, or says: ‘‘Oh, that would be revolu 
tion; I will not consider what I would do in 
case of revolution, until I am compelled. 
Life is too short for such speculations,” 

This very thing, however, happens in some 
of the States, and when Mr. Bryce asks for 
the remedy, nobody is able to tell him. 
When he reads the Constitution of this State, 
for instance, directing the Legislature to enact 
certain laws, and learns that the Legislature 
totally disregards these directions, or that, if 
it passes the required laws, the Governor 
vetoes them, and inquires what we do insuch 
cases to make the organic law respected, no 
body can answer him. On this he remarks : 


“What the legislatures of the worst States 
show is not merely the need for the existence 
of a sound public opinion—for such a publie 
opinion exists—but the need for methods by 
which it canbe brought into efficient action 
upon representatives who, if they are left to 
themselves, and are not individually persons 
with a sense of honor anda character to lose, 
will be at least as badin public life as they are 
in private.” 
concrete illustrations. 


To come down to 


The term of certain State officers is fixed by 
law. The Constitution says that, when there 
is a vacancy in certain offices, it shall be 
tilled the 
the Senate’s contirming a candidate for the 


by Governor's nominating and 
The Governor has nominated persons 
State, but the 


to confirm any 


place. 
to fill such vacancies in this 
Senate has steadily refused 
of his nominations, in order that the actual 
incumbent might hold over indefinitely. Un 
der this revolutionary proceeding, ‘f Tom” 
Jatt held over as Quarantine Commissioner 
five years, and the present Health Officer, 
Dr. William M. Smith, was appointed for a 
term of two years, in 1880, and has held over 


ae 


until now, and is actually in office because the 
Senate refused to do its constitutional duty 
by confirming the Governor’s nominations. 
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The Constitution provides that In 1566 
and every twenty years thereafter, the ques 
tion, *‘ Shall there be a convention to re 
vise the Constitution and amend the same 


shall be submitted to the peopie; and that, if 


the vote be favorable to a convention, ‘* the 


Le 
] 


by law for the election of 


islature at its next session shall provide 


‘1 hit 


question was submitted in 1S86; was answer 


delegates 
ed in the affirmative. In 1887 the Legislature 
passed an act providing for a Convention, 
but the 
that the act was not, in his opinion, the Kind 


Governor vetoed it, on the ground 


of act the people wanted Consequently, 
the direction of the Constitution remains un 
executed and the demand of the people un 
satistied. 

The Constitution provides “that an enu 
meration of the inhabitants of the State shall 
1855, and at the end of every 
ten years thereafter.” The Le 
an act for this purpose in 1885, which was 


be taken in 
gislature passed 
copied literally, except as to dates, from 
previous census bills which former Demo 
Hill ve 
toed it, because it was not the kind of bill he 
liked, called thre 
Legislature to pass a bill of his own; but the 


cratic Governors had signed. Gov 


and an extra session of 


Legislature refused to pass it, because it was 


not the kind of bill they liked. Consequent 


ly, the census which ought to have been made 


] 


four vears ago has not been made yet 


Has any one been punished for this n 
lect of duty * No one. No member of the 
Legislature who was successful in vetting a 


party nomination has been defeated or 


discredited for oflicials to hold 


helping 
Gov. Hill 


spite of his vetoes, 


over, and has been re@lected in 


In fact, nobody has been 


in any manner called to account for disre 


garding the Constitution and following his 
own whims. 
What, then, is to be done about it, we do 


not know. We know that the public is too 
busy to be much interested in the matter, 
and has gradually lost the habit of agitation. 
The old * indignation meeting,” which used 
to play so prominent and useful a part in 
American politics, is now hardly ever held 
The old lecturer who used to keep people 
stirred up about current questions is dead, or 
The pamphleteer never gets 
The 


Legislatures and 


old, or silent. 
outside colleges and Jearned socicties. 
business of looking after 
Governors has been wholly absorbed by the 
daily press, and the daily press not only 
shrinks more and more from the discussion of 
serious topics, but stands by its party, right 
or wrong. We have 
We are simply 


no solution to offer 
the 
But this we do know, that the 


deseribing situation 
tendeney to 
regard the distribution of spoils as the chief 
business of men high in oftice, and eve ry 
thing else subordinate, subsidiary, and com 


paratively insignificant, grows apace, and 


that whenever a remedy begins to be sought 


for, it will probably be found in that dire 


tion, 


MICHEL EUGENE CHEVREUL. 
THE death of Chevreul, at 
one hundred and three years, is the first in- 
stance of a man so well known in the intellee 
Notwith- 


the age of nearly 


tual field attaining so great an age. 
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xists. The honor of foreign member 
the Royal Soeiety of London rally « 
toa scientific investigator only afte the 
dian ¢ life, as the re lL of ny al 
tinguished labors. Yet Chevreul has « 


it since John Quiney Adams was Pres 


His w on tl 


of colors will be remembe 1 by 
I | iitiiar to them in youth, whose a 
t have long regarded as belo g 
thet eration \\ ’ ot KI Ww 
exhi Lany marked | ty 
ication OF an important work at Ut! i 
twenty, and the attainment of fore 
l pof the Royal Society ai the a 
vy that neither w develo t 
ire habits lid have been i ‘ 
| earlier years 
rt ise of Cl reul strengthens 
ncelusion drawn f mh « r instance 
kind, that ut ngevit is n iss 
vill n inusual } list i ! 
f inless it be good " i wi 
t S note first iile t renct li 
juaintan nm iN. when e® Was in 
ith vear Though what we call 
served,” he showed no marks f anun 
Vigorous constitution, His stature wa 
ibove the average, and his temperam 
Viated at all from neutrality, Was w 
hand bis predecessors W uid ha 
sunguineous, tending to the deve nen 
rather than of bone or mus It needs 
i rlance to show that I ! 
tly been a hard walker or a hard é 
that time Canon Beadon is 
e years older than Chevreu Ye 
vas not physically inactive Hea . 
missed a meeting of t Acad ~ 
to the age of a bundrec 
years, when kept at home | bac we 
( nsidering his national I 
‘ y characteristic w tot ibs 
mwh not on tl S ¢ ea 
inee, but simply | l 
1 he nost interesting q stl sugges 
ha fe is not how rr a i i 
t W ye he can retail s fa 
yt nake life w I rn \ 
ult ly cited eviden that Chev 
LISCUSSIONS in t Acad vow < 
tel t } ist his unare t y > i 
K Ww is sight and hear gr Y 
paired to the last A med ex 
the age of ninety-six showed t 
ree trom vy disorder Natura 
st its flexibilit in is late V 
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braries which are not 
Italian towns. The Latinist Pietro Canal, a pro- 
fessor at Padua, was a native of Crespano, and 
left to his birthplace his fine collection of 
his 


uncommon in small 


books and manuscripts. To store these 
brother has erected a suitable building open to 
the public. The amiable abbé who is the li- 
brarian, showed me with pride the whole libra- 
ry: a large number of early and later very 
rare printed books; a rich collection of Greek 
and Latin classics; a large library of Italian 
literature which originally belonged to Luigi 
Carrer, and had been continued by Canal, in- 
eluding an excellent Dante collection; and one 
of the richest existing collections of what is the 
specialty of Italian libraries, the Testa della 
lingua, or books cited by the Academia della 
Crusca Italian, Here 
there are only about lacking; 
but there are duplicates of some of the rarer 


as specimens of pure 


twenty works 
books and even earlier editions than those cited 
by the Academy. 
brary is in some respects richer in manuscripts 
than those of Venice. Naturally there is a 
large hail devoted to engravings of the works 


The very large musical li 


of Canova, copies of some of his statues, and 
objects which belonged to him, including table 
services given him by Napoleon, the Countess 
of Albany, and others; for Crespano was the 
birthplace of Canova’s mother, and she went 
back there to live after her second marriage. 
The small village of Possagno, straggling 
along the gentle siope of the hills, is dominated 
by the immense 
tempio, to the construction of which Canova 
devoted the later years of his life and much of 
his fortune. It was not finished until eight 
years after his death, and he had been unable 
to execute the sculptures with which he intend 
ed to decorate it. His half-brother, the Bishop 
Sartori-Canova, thinking that sufficient had 
already been spent on the building, put, in 
place of the projected statues, gigantic frescoes 
of the Apostles which are horrible and gro 
tesque. Otherwise there are several good pic- 
tures, and one which is interesting as being the 
work of Canova the 
body of Christ after being taken from the 
cross—of which it may be said that it is not so 
bad as might have been expected. 
of Canova’s weaknesses to imagine that he was 
as clever with his brush as with his chisel. On 
the left of the church, opposite the group of 
the Pieta, is the simple but elegant monument 
(designed by Canova himself for another man) 


rotunda of the church, or 


himself — representing 


It was one 


that contains the bodies of Canova and his 
brother, placed therein 1830 when the church 
The tombs at Rome and Venice 
On 


was finished. 
are merely cenotaphs. his first resting 
place in the old church was the simple inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Hic Canova ”; but on this the Bishop 
put: ‘‘John B. Episcopus Myndensis Ant. Ca- 
nove Fratri dulcissimo et sibi vivens p. c.” 
Coming out into the Doric portico, one looks 
southward over the splendid prospect to the 
hills of Asolo. 
shimmer of the Venetian lagoons, which are 
perfectly visible from the hills behind and 
from the top of the church. In front, at the 
end of the straight hot road, is Canova’s birth 
place; and next to it stands the museum found- 
ed by the family, which contains plaster casts 
of nearly all his works, and very many of the 


At times one seems to see the 


original models used by the workmen and Ca-, 


nova himself for cutting the marble statues. 
Some of these still bear the pencil dots and 
black-headed tacks for the guidance of the 
workmen—a process which, it is claimed, was 
invented by Canova himself, 


The effect produced—on me at least—by see- 
ing in one building these 194 different pieces of 
sculpture, added to what I had already seen at 








The Nation. 


Venice and elsewhere, was distinctly to raise 





and enhance my opinion of Canova’s genius 
and talent. The Thorwaldsen Museum at Co- 
penhagen did not give me a similar feeling. 
George Sand seemed to think that he had taken 
all his models from the lovely youth of Pos- 
sagno; but on the morning when she wrote she 
had seen some one who particularly pleased 
her. Hawthorne lays some stress on a rash 
statement of Hiram Canova mo 
delled every face after his own; but an artistic 


Powers that 


judgment of Powers is of course hardly worth 
mentioning, especially when transmitted by 
Hawthorne. Neither of 
In looking, 


Canova as at his drawings and 


these statements is 


true. not se much at the statues of 
studies—of 
which over 1,700 are preserved in the museum 
at Bassano—it is noticeable that his great de- 
light was in the nude figure, and that the head 
is sometimes omitted and generally drawn in 
only feebly and conventionally, with slight at- 
tempt at indicating expression. So far as is 
modelled from 
more than a single nude figure at Possagno 

and that with the greatest difticulty, and with 
much severe criticism from the rustic popula 


known, Canova never drew or 


tion. 

The hasty cannot but be 
struck with the constant evidences of Canova’s 
application and perseverance. He devoted his 
whole lifetime to the study of art, and not 
merely to perfecting himself in his own art, 
though all his studies helped to that end. 
Neither his eyes nor his hands were ever idle. 
When a boy in Venice, when a youth in Rome, 
when travelling abroad in later life, he not 
only made careful studies of bas-reliefs and 
statues, but in his pocket note-book was con- 
stantly sketching the people whom he met, 
noting any little peculiarity of movement or 


most observer 


grace of attitude, as well as bits of architecture 
which were in any way suggestive to his mind. 
For some of his larger monuments there are 
many sketches of different grcuping and on 
different seales. Canova was not a sculptor 
simply because he had the knack of modelling 
Quatremére 
de Quincy urged him one day to take a greater 


in clay, like so many nowadays. 


number of workmen.and students, and to con- 
tent himself with modelling, leaving his work 
to be put into bronze or marble by other hands; 
telling him that he could thus make much more 
money, Canova replied that he wished to be a 
sculptor and not a manufacturer of statues, 
and that he preferred to leave fewer works 
provided they were better. When in Rome he 
rarely went to bed without visiting his studio 
with a small lamp, which he placed in various 
positions near the statue he would then be at 
work at; without carefully observing the out- 
lines and contours by this illumination (so dif- 
ferent from that of day) and giving a little 
touch of the file wherever it seemed necessary. 
Even the disease which caused bis death was 
originally produced by too hard and prolonged 
work on the monuments of Clements XIII. 
and XIV. in St. His pressing the 
borer against his chest for so many hours ata 
time brought about cancerous affection of the 
liver. 

It was well that Canova should tollow the 
excellent customs of study and work practised 
by the great artists of the Renaissance, for 
never since that age has a sculptor had the 


Peter's, 


same opportunity for the world to admire, or 
at least to purchase, his productions. Living 
at a time when the world cared for the arts as 
well as for display, a period traversed by the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Em- 
pire, he had unusual facilities for making the 
personal acquaintance of the rulers of the 
world, A protégé of the Popes, he was favor- 
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ed and admired by Napoleon, and yet his posi- 


tion was none the worse on the return of Pius 
VIL. to Rome. Besides this, 
character and manner was such, 
goodness was so plainly visible, that he made 
friends 


—wherever he went. 


the charm of bis 
his Innate 
and good, prudent, and powerful ones 


When quite young, Canova had been inti 
mate in Rome with the engraver Volpato (al 
most a countryman, for he had been born at 
Jassano), and had been persuaded to become 
engaged to one of bis daughters; she, however, 
jilted him for a young Pole, and subsequent! 
married the engraver Raphael Morghen. At 
ter that, Canova had no more time for love or 
marriage, and bis simple life was for many 
years regulated by his nurse and housekeeper, 
Luigia Giuli, an interesting bust of whom, by 
Canova’s comrade and lifelong friend, Antonio 
d’Este, is to be seen in the museum at Ravenna, 
given to 


Canova’s affections were henceforth 


his friends, and his leisure to serving the inte 


rests of art, whether as Director of the Vati- 
can Museum, President of the Academy of St 
Luke, commissioner to restore to Italy th 


worss of art carried away by the French, or 


simply by his efforts, his purse, and his in 
fluence in favor of young artists who were in 
any way unfortunate. Not a 
lousy or envy ever seems to have crossed his 
heart; and among particular acts 


mentioned what he did to relieve and to release 


shadow of jea 
may he 
the young Spanish artists imprisoned by Gene 


ral Miollis in the Castle of St. 
whom was Madrazo (the father), and to pre 


Angelo, among 


vent the expulsion from Rome of the German 


artists, including Rauch, and Thorwaldsen, 
who was classed with them. 

The episode in Canova’s life which is prob 
ably the most interesting to the general public 
is his share in restoring to Italy the works of 
art carried off by Napoleon. For this he 
Yet it 


pleasure that he received the orders of Car 


was 
naturally marked out. was not with 
dinal Consalvi, for he had to leave Rome, to 
quit his simple life, and be subjected—as he an 
ticipated, and as proved to be the case—to a 
thousand annoyances. After the first Treaty 
of Paris in ISI4, the Allies bad respected the 
Louvre and the French provincial museums, 
and had asked only for those works of art be 
longing to their respective countries which 
After 
the Hundred Days and the necessity of renew- 
ed military exertions, they insisted on punish 


were simply kept in the storehouses. 


ing France, not only by military contributions, 
but by depriving her of the spoil of the war. 
The most bitter were England and Prussia 
and some French writers are absurd enough to 
suppose that the inspiring cause of the English 
effort to restore the works of art 
dislike to having their own museums rivalled 
and surpassed, and the hope of buying up the 
pictures and statues at a 
France bad been deprived of them. 
of this, in French eyes, was that the Parthenon 


came from 


cheap rate when 


One pre of 


had been despoiled to procure the Elgin mar 
The 
the 
French, for no objects of art had come from 
{ussia, and he found it beautiful and conve 
nient that all the artistic treasures of the world 
should be collected in one great museum, Un 
questionably the Louvre must have been splen 


bles which went to the British Museum. 


Emperor Alexander sympathized with 


did in those days; but unfortunately it was so 
magnificent that no traveller or diarist of the 
time has given us an adequate description of it 
and we are left to the study of catalogues and 
monographs to form for ourselves the idea of 
what it must have been. It is easy to appre- 
ciate the feelings of those who regretted the 
breaking up of such a magnificent collection ; 
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lighter. Itist YF ion that you refer 


When You say 


Phe method by h the administration of 
the law is kept impartial to all, white and 
black alike, is ingenious The statute punish 
ing burglary, for instance, prescribes punish- 
ment for life as a penalty, but with an impor 
tant proviso that if the jury recommend the 
prisoner to mercy, the punishment shall be r 
duced to imprisonment for not less than five 
This allows juries to recommend white 
offenders to mercy, While the negroes sutfer the 
full penalty of the law.’ 


whi 


Years 


On the contrary, I am assured by the present 
that the 
passed for the special benefit of 


Governor of the State statute 


the 


was 


negroes 
The seven years (IS76-1883) of discipline under 


the severer laws the crimes of 


burglary and arson, that it was felt that there 


had so reduced 
might safely be a relaxation of the law 
mitigation of the The 


to shield 


anda 
punishment statute 
which you suggest as made white of 


fenders, must, like most other statutes, be stu- 
died historically to be understood; and when 
so studied, it will be found to bear no such in 
terpretation as you put upon it, 

Another general remark needs to be made. 
You mention cases of persons sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment when the articles stolen 
by the burglar were few and of small worth. 
But this is not a fair presentation of the case. 
If a burglar breaks into a house with the view 
of stealing valuable property, and perhaps of 
conunitting murder, if his 


necessary to pur 


pose—if such a burglar escapes with not a dol- 
lar’s worth of property, he is just as guilty as 
to take, 
state of things in which the laws must 
vere and rigidly enforced, it 


if he had taken all he intended Ina 
be se 
will no doubt 
sometimes happen that the punishment will be 
but in all the cases mentioned, I 
venture to say it will be found that it 
character of the crime, not the amount of 
property stolen, that determined the nature 
and amount of the punishment inflicted, 


too severe; 


was the 


I cannot take up all the cases you have ad- 
duced; you would hardly allow me the space 
for this. It will such a full 
statement of two or three of them as will show 
their real character. 


be better to give 


5b 


The case of Prince Williams is an interesting 


one. Your statement of it is as follows: 


**Prince Williams, while a slave, had a wife, 
although no slave marriage was recognized by 
the law, and this wife seems to have disappear- 
ed, perhaps sold into slarery. At any rate, 
Prince married again in 1878, and, after living 
with his wife for ten years, was prosecuted for 
bigamy, slave marriages having been validated 
by the Legislature. Immediately on his con 
viction the prosecuting attorney had the grace 
to recommend his pardon, stating that the 
main object of the prosecution was to vindi 
cate the law on account of the saiutary effect 
upon the people of that race.” 

The expression, ‘* perhaps sold into slavery,” 
which I have italicised, insignificant as it may 
appear, really gives a false turn to the whole 
statement. It implies that a negro whose wife 
had been sold into slavery before or during the 
war, and who, after waiting in vain for many 
years for the reappearance of his wife, marries 
again, is prosecuted and convicted as a crimi- 
nal; and this, too, although his former mar- 
riage was not a legal marriage. If the laws of 
South Carolina permitted a prosecution and 
conviction under circumstances, they 
would indeed betray ** a state of things hardly 
credible in 


such 


a civilized community.” Here is 
the statement of the case made by an attorney 
acquainted with all the facts, in response to the 
Governor's request for information: 

‘*Prince Williams, an old colored man, was 
convicted at the February term of our court of 
bigamy. It appeared from the evidence that 
Prince married Louisa during slavery and lived 





‘The 


with her up to IS73, when Prince was told that 
his slave marriage Was not legal, whereupon he 
asked his wife, Louisa. to marry him aecording 
to law, and validate what he supposed to be an 
illegal marriage. Louisa refused, and = said 
that she did not wish to bind herself to Prince 
A separation took place, and Prince took an 
other wife in IS7S.) Wife number lived 
within a few hundred yards of Prince and wife 
number two for the past ten vears, and not un 
til recently thought of charging him with biza 
my: and I am satisfied that the prosecution 
was brought to revenge herself of an injury in 
another matter before the Trial Justice Court 
Everybody who heard the case thought Prince 
should be discharged, the evidence showing 
that he had acted in ignorance of the law, and 
had done everything in his power to live with 
wife number one before he left and took wife 
number two. The judge, solicitor, and jurors 
join me in asking a pardon for Prince, and I 
trust the same may be granted by your Excel 
leney. Judge Aldrich directed the sheriff not 
tosend Prince to the penitentiary until you 
could be heard from. Your early attention 
will be very acceptable to Prinee and your 
friend, M.-P: HowEer.” 


Nation. 


one 


IT may add that the law validating slave mar- 
riages was passed in IS72, and that it applied 
only to cases in which the parties were living 
together at that date. 


sons, to get a marriage fee, persuaded the more 


A certain class of par- 


ignorant negroes that their marriages were ille- 
gal, and hence Prince’s trouble and Louisa’s re 
bellion. 

Here is the Solicitor’s account of the case of 
Dick Ellerbe, endorsed on the petition for ex 
ecutive clemency: 


“This party belonged to the ‘Spring Hill 
Gang of Robbers’ who infested that country 
several years ago, One was killed while resisting 
arrest and after having killed one of the posse. 
Some escaped. Jake Jennings and Dick EI- 
lerbe were caught. Dick Ellerbe pleaded guilty, 
and at that time the judge had no discretion, 
but had to sentence him for life. Jake Jen- 
nings was convicted. and, I think, sentenced to 
five years in the penitentiary. It may be well 
enough to commute Dick’s sentence to an 
equality with that of Jake, but [ know of no 
mitigating circumstances, Jake’ssentence was 
reduced to five years because of the recom- 
mendation to mercy by the jury, ete.” 

You will observe the operation in this case 
of the statute referred to above. Jake Jen 
the suffer the full 
penalty of the law,” but is recommended to 
mercy, and Dick Ellerbe, though confessing 
his crime, also obtains mercy. It is, no doubt, 
a touching fact that this negro has eight help 


“se 


nings, negro, does not 


less children, whose mother and grandmother 
have died while the father was in prison. But 
what has this to do with the justice of his 
punishment? Willany one say that aman who 
belongs to a “gang of robbers that have in- 
fested a community for several years,” and 
who kill one of a posse sent to arrest them, 
should go unpunished because he has a house- 
ful of helpless children ? 

The next case on the docket 


Moore. 


is thatof Eli 
You say: 

‘* He was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment for manslaughter. Eight of the jurors 
who tried the case ask for his pardon on the 
ground ‘that there is reason to believe that 
Moore did not do the shooting, and that it was 
done by a white man who left the State imme 
diately after the shooting and did not return 
until after the trial.’ It apparently did not 
seem worth while to trouble this white man by 
ascertaining the truth of the matter, which 
was adjusted by a commutation of Moore's 
sentence from ten years to five.” 
would naturally infer from the 

that Eli Moore would not be 
guilty at all should it be proved that the white 
man did the shooting. But even this 
proved, Eli Moore would still be guilty and 
He 
and others, including, probably, this white 
man, constituted a gang that murdered a 
colored man named Mitchell Godbold. Which 


The reader 
above statement 


were 


Cceserve the punishment he is receiving. 
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me of the party actually tired the 


killed Godbold, will probably never ‘ 


Only two of the party were caught—Hain 


Graham and Eli Moore. The evidence at tl 


did the sh 


Was made vreate 


time of the trial was that Moore 


ing, and so his punishmen 


than that ot 


Will any one deny tl 
Willan 


one attirm their punishment was too great! At 


CGiraham 


these men should have been punished 


does the petition, signed by white men, tl 


Moore’s punishment should be mitigated, sin 
there is a probability that he did not do th 
actual shooting, look as if ** the 


State Is quits 


willing to dispense with the formality of th 


actual commission of a crime by a negro i 


order to secure his services as a convict "4 But 
why was the suspected white 
ed ? the 


answer this question; but it is no 


width Hever arrest 


1 have not information requisite t 
uncommon 
thing fora man to be strongly suspected of a 


crime, and yet for the evidence to be too slight 


to warrant his arrest. At any rate, you may 


be sure that a white man that joins a band of 
negroes to commit murder, will hardiy be r 
garded with any special affection by the whites 
I close with the case of Capers Allen; and | 
select it, partly because it is the saddest and 
most damaging of all, and partly because 
though bad in itself, it is unintentionally mack 
to appear much worse than it really is, by the 


mode of stating it. Your statement is 


** In ISS7, Capers Allen, also colored, was a 
eused of murder, His employer at once came 
forward and testified that the 
Was quife young, was four 
the murder was committed, Subsequently, the 
boy was rearrested without his employer's 
knowledge, tried, and sentenced to be hanged 
the sentence being commuted by Gov, Ham, 
ton to imprisonment for life. The employer 
has made repeated efforts to secure his relense 
but not until eleven years have gone by ts | 
finally successful.” 


prisoner, who 
miles away wl 


Your statement is a fair presentation of th: 
case as itis recorded in the Governor's State 
ment; but that statement, from its verv brevi 
ty, has to omit much matter that is necessary 
to the 
ham, Capers Allen’s attorney, assures me thiat 
When Clayton 


neyroes 


understanding of the case. Gen. Bon 
the facts are these : 
killed, 
picion, among them Capers Allen, then in t 

employ of P. B. Allen. P. B. Allen at once is 
formed the party that held these negroes in a1 


Allen was 


several Were arrested on sus 


rest that Capers Allen was with him, four miles 
away, late in the evening of the night that 
Clayton Allen was killed ; and that he fe 
quite sure Capers could not have been amor 
the 


leased, 


murderers. Whereupon Capers was re 


Some time 


afterwards, the eviden 
against Capers being very strong, he was re 
arrested, tried, convicted, P. B. Aller 


his former employer, living, at the time 


and 


Capers’s arrest, in a different county, knew n 
thing for a long time of Capers’s conviction 
As soon as he heard of it he took steps tosecul 
Bonnar 
Why it was that the t 
timony of P. B. Allen toan a/iht that was ad 


his release, and was successful, Gen. 
being the attorney. 


duced when Capers was first 
that 
brought forward when he was tried and cor 
victed, isnot known. Capers’s attorney (a 
yer, appointed by the judge at the time of t 
Her 
was the great and fatal mistake that consign: 
for 
But as soon as the mistake was detect 


arrested, al 


which led to his release at time, was n 


} 


ay 
trial) knew nothing of such testimony. 
an innocent man to imprisonment eleve! 
years. 
ed it was corrected. 

The petition makes a different impressi 
It declares that P. B, Allen had all along testi 
fied to Capers’s absence from the scene of t! 
murder ; the 
Capers was kept in confinement 


made th 


ele Ve 


and impression is 


for 
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the interest of the public 
vating art be kept alive, since every art must 
Which does not find 


in this highly culti- 
decline a public to appre- 


ciate it. AMEN. 


AN ITEM IN BALLOT REFORM. 


To THE EpiTror oF THE NATION: 

Srr: A bill has been introduced in the Minne- 
before the Judi- 
ciary Committee, to adopt the Khines vote-re- 


sota Legislature, and is now 


cording machine in all general and special elec- 
tions in the State. 
W. 


combine all 


This machine is the invention of Mr. J. 
Rhines of St. Paul. It to 
the virtues of the Australian system with a 
The ordinary 


seems 


number of other good points. 
paging machine of the printer suggested the 
to Mr. Khines. 
volved is that of the counting-machine, as in 
It is old, time-tried, and abso- 


main idea The principle in- 
the odometer. 
lutely accurate. 
The practical machine is an oblong brass 
box about 10x14 inches, six inches deep, with a 
hinged cover, This box is placed on a small 
stand in the rear of the polling-room, and in 
plain sight of the judges and clerks of election. 
The voter is identified by the judges, and passes 
into the stall where the machineis, On raising 
the lid of the box, a screen is drawn up before 
the stall, shutting both voter and machine from 
view. The lid when raised discloses a number 
of keys not unlike organ stops. There are as 
many rows of keys as there are tickets in the 
field, and as many keys in a row as there are 
ottices to be filled. 
candidate and the oflice to which he aspires are 


The printed name of each 


placed in the top of these keys. 

The elector in voting presses down the key 
bearing the name of the candidate he wishes to 
The key In 
depressed it has locked all the keys of other 


support. remains down. being 
candidates to the same oftice, thus making it 
impossible for an elector to vote for more than 
one candidate to the same office; at the same 
time this key has imprinted indelibly, on a slip 
which is the total 
The 


otlices in 


of paper beneath, a number 
vote cast for that candidate at that time. 
of the 
turn, in the same way, shuts down the lid of 


elector votes for each other 
the box, thus ringing an alarm bell and drop 
ping the screen in front, exposing machine and 
The box lid 
on being closed liberates all the keys, and the 


voter to the view of the judges. 


machine is ready for the next voter, 

When the last elector has voted, the count is 
already made and recorded for each candidate. 
The turnstile at the judges’ desk has recorded 
the total number of voters. The slip of paper 
bearing the record of the vote can be most 
easily preserved. 

This system assures absolute secrecy of ballot 
and absolute accuracy of count. 


It requires a 
sort of an educational qualification, in that the 
keys must be read; and yet there is an in- 
genious scheme already proposed, that all Re 
publican keys be colored red, all Democratic 
keys white, etc., so that an elector could vote 
ticket 


from all intellectual exertion further than dis 


any straight he chose, and be relieved 


tinguishing between two colors! It saves the 
expense of printing ballots, and, better than 
this, it does away with the tedious and inaccu 
counting of 
of this, 

thing of the past. 


rate paper ballots; as a conse 


quence contested elections will be a 


Absolute secrecy being assured, bribery at 
elections will be dealt a most telling blow, for 
the briber can no longer be sure of his pur- 
chase. J. PAUL GOODE, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, April 8, 1889, 





The NWation. 


BY AND BY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: The reviewer of Murray’s ‘ New Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ in the Nation of April 4, cites 
the expression by and by as a case in which the 
falls short of perfection. This 
phrase, he says, ‘Sis used by Chaucer in the 


Dictionary 


sense of nearness in space as well as of near- 
ness time.” And to refer to 
a line in the Knight’s Tale one of the 
examples which ‘Shave not been given be- 
Now the 
very first meaning given under the heading by 
and by is the following: ‘‘Of a succession of 

things): One by ‘one, one after 
another, in order: a. 


in he goes on 


as 


cause they have not been received.” 


(persons or 


in place.” This is sup- 
ported by four illustrations, all as apposite as 
the one mentioned by your reviewer. Indeed, 
the line from the Knight's Tale, 
* Two yongé knightés lying by and by,”’ 

could hardly be more exactly paralleled, for 
lexical purposes, than by the expression of 
from Robert of 
Brunne, in which, referring to the heads of the 
slain, we are told that ‘‘ he laid them by and 
by." 

-In speaking of this colossal dictionary would 
be for to the 
caution of the scientist, who will not say ‘t There 
are but rather, ‘* That 
part of the book of nature which I have read 


much earlier date quoted 


it not well reviewers imitate 


no ghosts in nature,” 


is silent touching the phenomena known as 
MB; A, 


April 6, 1889, 


ghosts a 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 


| There are not many persons, presumably, 
who suppose that the expression *‘ one after 
another’ conveys necessarily the idea of 
nearness In space, and is therefore equivalent 
to ‘close together, side by side”; at least if 
they do, they are not usually employed in 
detining words for dictionaries. It was to 
exclude the idea of succession, which may 
or may not involve the idea of nearness, that 
Knight's Tale, 
nearness was essential, 


the line was cited from the 
to which the idea of 
In a similar way in the Reeve’s Tale the 
Miller's daughter is said to have had a bed 
to herself ‘tin the same chamber by and by.” 
The cautious scientist may fancy that she 
whatever that 
the ordinary reader will suppose 


had a bed ‘‘in succession,” 
may mean ; 
that she simply had one ‘‘ close by,” on ac 
count of the smallness of the room.—Eb. 


NATION. ] 


Notes. 


J. B. Lipprncotr Co, have in press Prof, Car] 
Justi’s ‘ Diego Velasquez and his Times,’ trans- 
lated by Prof. A. H. Keane, and liberally illus- 
trated: Pierre Paris’s‘ Manual of Ancient Sculp 
ture,’ edited and augmented by Jane E. Harri- 
son; ‘ Half Hours with Humorous Authors,’ by 
Charles Morris; ‘Eight Hundred Miles in an 
Ambulance,’ by Laura Winthrop Johnson; and 
‘Francis Bacon (Part If),’ by John Nichol. 

A collection of the verse of Mrs. Graham R. 
Janson, under the title, ‘The Bird Bride: a 
Volume of Ballads and Sonnets,’ is announced 
by Longmans, Green & Co. 

G, P. Putnam’s Sons will bring out in the 
fall as a subscription work a ‘ History of the 
Nineteenth Army Corps,’ by Lieut.-Col. Richard 
B. Irwin. It will be accompanied by new maps 
of the campaigns and by portraits of com- 
manders, 
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White & Allen have collected for publication 
ina porular volume Mrs. Martha J. Lamb's 
pa} ors on the 
1789,” 

‘* Balaustion’s Adventure,” ‘‘ Prince Hohen 
stiel-Schwangau,” and ‘ Fifine at the Fair’ 
compose the eleventh volume of Browning's 
Poetical Works, published in this country by 
Macmillan & Co, ‘ Red Cotton Night-Cay 
Country” and ‘‘The Inn Album” fill out the 
twelfth volume. 
edition adds to its acceptability as the author's 


‘Inauguration of Washington in 


The generous print of th 


edition with his latest, and perhaps final, re- 
Vision. 

There area few bright passages, descriptive 
of life and scenery in the diamond mines, in 
‘An I.D.B. in South Africa’ (John W. Lovell 
Co.), by Louise Vescelius-Sheldon, which rx 
mind one of that pleasant book of travels by 
the same author, ‘ Yankee Girls in Zulu Land.’ 
These are set ina crude story with a childish 
illicit 
diamond-buyer,” as those dealers are called who 
buy stones secreted by the Kafir miners. Nu 
best being by C. E 


plot, turning upon the detection of an 


merous illustrations, the 
Graves, give to the book a very taking ap 
pearance which its contents, we regret to say, 
fail to justify. 

‘Home Gymnastics’ (without apparatus) is a 
handsome and attractive beok translated from 
the of Eckler, the 
original having reached an eighth edition (Bos 
ton: Houghton, Mittin & Co.). It 
both for the well and the sick, and exhibits the 


German Angerstein and 


is adapted 
several exercises by means of cuts based upon 


photographs. Anything 
steady regard for health by way of counteract 


which promotes a 
ing sedentary habits, senseless costume, or dis 
creditable ignorance of physiology and hygiene, 
is to be commended, and this work, though not 
the first of its kind, deserves to have its vogue, 
A happy thought 
has led to the grouping on one folded sheet that 


and is certain to do good. 


can be put upon the wall, of all the cuts scat 
tered through the text. 

All great cities are interested in the endea- 
vors of any one of them to cope with the sew 
age problem, Massachusetts, the State 
Board of Health has had the duty laid upon 
it of determining how to dispose of the sewage 


In 


in the Mystic and Charles River valleys; these 
two streams emptying into Boston Harbor 
and their united territory being reaily a part 
of the metropolitan district. The Board’s Re 


port (Senate document, No, 2, 1889) will repay 


reading. It has a number of excellent maps. 

Curious for its maps and colored plates, as 
well as for its discussion, is the preliminary 
report on ‘‘Peach Yellows,” by Erwin F 
Smith, special agent of the Department of Ag 
riculture. The peach flourishes cr may be culti- 
vated from the northeastern corner of Massachu- 
setts as far west as the 100th meridian, though 
from the south end of Lake Michigan the line 
dips southerly till it reaches the 50th parallel 
The southern confine extends from the south 
eastern corner of Virginia, parallel with the 
coast and well removed from the lowlands, al 
most to the Rio Grande, 
itself throughout the Pacific Coast States. 

We have received the first annual report of 
the Marine Biological Laboratory situated at 
Wood’s Holl, Mass. It relates the history of 
the institution, an outgrowth of the seaside 
laboratory maintained for six years at Anni 
squam by the Boston Weman’s Education As 
sociation and the Boston Society of Natural 


The peach reasserts 


History, and records the achievements of the 
past year, which went little beyond the erec 
tion of abuilding and its equipment in an un- 
surpassed degree. The end in view is ‘‘ the 
establishment of an ideal biological station, 
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There are come items, nevertheless, that 
surprise us by their absence. Under Flacius 
Hlyricus we do not find the ‘ Catalogus Testium 
Veritatis,” nor under Théodore de Béze his 
* Histoire Eeclésiastique.’ We cannot imagine 
the collection to be wanting in them, nor any 
reasonable limitation that should exclude them 
from this section of the catalogue. Of the 
‘Tnstitutes’ of Calvin there seems to be no 

py of the original, but onlv a modern Eng 
lish version, Lefevre d’Etaples is conspicuous 
by his absence, and so are the Spanish reform 
ers. OF Juan de Valdés there is only Betts’s 
translation of the ‘Considerations,’ and no 
copy of the * Dos Didlogos’? of Juan and his 
brother Alfonso —a book quite as significant in 
its way as the § Colloquies’ of rasmus or the 
‘Ee pistole Obscurorum Virorum.’ Juan Pere 
Cipriano de Valera, and Francisco de Enzinas 
are likewise absent— in fact, all the writers re 
printed with such pious care by Uséz y Rio in 
his ** Reformistas Antiguos Espanoles.” We 
miss even so common a book as Adolfo de Cas 
tro’s ‘ Protestantes Espanoles, in both its Spa 
nish and English dress. If these remarks were 
offered as criticism, they would be manifestly 
unfair; but where a collection is so large and 
valuable as this, one cannot resist the tempta 
tion of pointing out the deficiencies which its 
custodians can readily. fill To satisfy our 
eritical conscience, we will indieate a single 
trifling lapse—under Jerome Barlowe (p. 4 
there ought to be a direct reference to Arber’s 
Reprints 


Who was Washington’s schoolmaster / 





Aside from allusions to Hobby and Williams, 
this question is not answered in the standard 
biographies. Nor does it seem to have attract 
ed the attention of antiquarians who, in this 
centennial vear of his inauguration, hold every 
Washingtonian item, however trivial, worth its 
weight in gold. There is the more reason to 
trace out Washington’s principal teacher 1 
eause he was probably a convict. A statement 
to this effeet appeared a dozen vears ago in the 
London Notes and Oueries (3. 5. vol. v. p. 001 
The words are these 

‘Mr. Washington was the seeond of five 
sons of parents distinguished neither for their 
rank nor fortune. . . . George—who, like 
most people thereabouts at that time, had no 
other education than reading, writing, and ¢ 
counts, which he was taught bi a econriet ser 





vant whom his father bought for a schoolmas 
ter—-tirst set out in the world as surveyor of 
Orange County,” ete 


This extract is from the autobiography of 


+} 1? | 
the nev, Jonat 


athan Boucher, who, from 1760 








till the Revolution, was a teacher and preacher 
in Washington's neighborhood, and who even 
became the tutorof Washington’s stepson, Parke 
Custis. This connection, Boucher claims, ** laid 
the foundation of a very particular inti- 
maev and friendship” with the stepfather. 
The truth regarding Washington's tutor must 
have been known to Boucher, nor was he like 
ly to write untruth in a private journal which 
he had no thought of publishing, and which, 


aside from { 





‘agments in Notes and Queries, 
still remains in manuscript rhe testimony of 
Boucher was probably unknown to Sparks and 
Irving, If known to them and believed, they 
would doubtless have ignored it as beneath the 
dignity of history. Nowadays we are less 
Sq ue imiush, How gladly would we we leome 
such a description ef Washington’s tutor as 
was given of a contemporary pedagogue in 
that quarter by the following advertisement 
* Ran away from Rey. D. Magill, Upper-Mar!- 
borough, Maryland, a servant, clothed with 
damask breeches and vest, black broadeloth 


‘oat, broadcloth cloak of copper colour, lined 
nd trimmed with black, and vearing } k 








The WNW ation. 





stockings.” So complete are 


chronicles of transports shippe ] 


can plantations that the ex 


ington’s tutor would seem t 


The increasing philologi 


interest in the Greek trans! 


Testament is illustrated by D 


‘Essays in Biblical Greek’ 


rendon Press; New York: 
substance of lectures delivered 


his terms of oftice as Grinfield 


Septuagint. His topies are 


of the Septuagint; short studies of the mean 
ings of words in Biblical Greek; psychol 


terms in Biblical Greek: early 


the Septuagint; composite quotations fron 


Septuagint; Origen’s revision 


Job; the text of Eeclesiast 


relates to the possibil tv of 
three Septuagint reecemsions 


and reconstructing the te 


which these were formed ] 


question must be sought it 
£ quotations from t 


ings of the first two centuri 





Philo, Clement of Rome, Barnabas, and Justin 


Martyr, with some interesting 


importance of the Septu 


meaning of New Testament terms 


more and more apparent, and such work as Dr, 


Hatch has done will help to 


ment exegesis against a good deal of the 


ness that still prevails; we may instance his sec 


tions on arefe (as ** l 
ice (8 t 


nant”), dikhaiosune and ele 


changeable, and musterion, 


a large mass of material, whi 
scholarly discrimination and 
difficulties which he and others 


the examination of the Septuagint, force on our 


attention the necessity for a 


text, a thoroughly critical handling of 
scripts, versions and quotations, 


is not completely ripe for such an attempt, 


beginning at least should 


completion of the Cambridg 


hailed with warm satisfaction. 


BALL'S HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. 


1 Short Account of the H 


tfies. By William W, 





bridge, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister 


at Law. Maemillan & ¢ 


XX, 46-4 


Or all the departments of knowle: 


exact results are attainable either by reflection 


or experience, mathemat 


seem to be the ones which—t¢ 


from the law—ms: 


iKingd 





codify. Astronomical = spe 


traced back, and finally fade away, into the 
mists of antiquity. But astronomy as a science 
has always depended upon ma 
We are justified in asserting that mathematies 


is the oldest of the sciences. 


the history of mathematics is the history of the 


In a satisfactory manner a subject so vast evi 


dently requires a man not only 


ing, but of great intellectual 
; 


smaller the compass within which he is oblige: 


to confine himself, the harder 


ome, ‘To write anything w 


f a history of yoathematie 





the value and use 


yuotations from 
teresting critical question raised by 
xt 
he solution of this 
the examination 
Sen 


way of applying this method, 


ts the citations from Psaims and 





glory, praise” 


superstition ” diatheke 


th he treats with 


istory of Mathe 


1 Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 


1 firs endeavored to 


perhaps, speak too strongly if we asserted that 


development of the human intellect, 











He should, among other qualitications, be ac 
quainted not only with the works of 


mathematicians who have discovered new the 





rems and new methods, but also with the works 
of those who have written on the philosophy of 


mathematies; who, by codrdinating, and g 





ing symmetry and 
ready known, have smoothed the way to fu 
ther progress. 

In broad general views Mr. Ball seems to b 
greatly lacking, and equally lacking in } 


knowledge of those writers who have take 


such views. We will give a single exam; 
Auguste Comte and his works have passed int 
history. It is considerably more than half a 
century since the publication of the first 


ume of his * Philosophie Positive.’ Its specia 
title is‘ Les Preliminaires Génueraux et la Vl 


losophie Matheématique.’ It has beep 





read by the mathematicians of Europe and 
America, It was translated into English by 


Professor Gillespie of Union College, himself a 
pupil of Comte and a graduate of the Polyte 
nique at Paris when Comte was regarded as 
the most brilliant professor in that most illus 
trious of mathematical schools. The influet 
of Comte’s work on the history of mathema 


has been very great. It can be traced alike it 


the ordinary text-books and in the profoundest 


t 


treatises. Comte added no specific inventions 


discoveries to mathematical science, not 


much from inability as because he worked wit! 


or 


different purposes and for different ends, — He 
grasped almostall the mathematical knowled 
of the ages which had preceded him, conden 
it, pointed out the interdependence of its parts, 
gave it symmetry and coherency, and lett a 
work which will always be regarded as one of 
the greatest intellectual achievements of 
nineteenth century. Yet Mr. Ball does not 
even mention his name. Were his * History of 
Mathematies’ our only source of information, 
we should not know that the great teacher of 
teachers had ever lived. The general impr: 

sion of Mr. Ball’s book is that of a small 

trying tocarry too large an arimful of wood 
He drops a stick here and a stick there, bu 
comforts himself with the belief that he wil 


get home with enough to build a fire. 

Passing over the lack of broad and compre 
hensive views, let us look a little at the author 
accuracy. On page 151 he attempts to give the 
origin and meaning of the word A/qebra. He 
is treating of the life and works of the Arabian 
mathematician Alkarismi, who wrote a treatise 
on Algebra about A.pD. S50. Of this treatis 


he says: 


** The work is termed Al-qebriwe'l muhkabala 


al-gebr, from whieh the word algebra is de 
rived, means that any the same magnitude 
may be added to or subtracted from both sides 
of an equation; a/ mukabala means combina 
tion of like terms into a sing!e term.” 


Of the words al gehr, the first is merely the 
article fhe; the noun gebr is the significant 
part. Arabic is a very rich and a very expre 
sive language, but when Mr. Ball gets out of a 
single werd all he has stated above as its meat 
ing, not only does he get a great deal mort 
than there is in it, but what he gets is not in it 
atall. The noun qebr is derived from the vert 
qabara (gq pronounced in all cases like Englis! 
j in jam), which means fo bind fast, to bind uv} 
From this comes the secondary meaning t 
bind together that which has been broken, té 
restore to its integrity that which has been 


separated. The noun gebr isa nomen actionis 





derived from the first form, or what in Englis! 
grammar we Call the active voice of the verb, 


and deno*tes the act of binding together t! 


parts of a thing which has been broken 
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must effaced 


should have stated 


his 
in 


memory 
his ‘ His- 


has met withover and over 


heroes have from 
facts which he 
tory,’ and which he 
urse of 


He has evi 
of De Morgan’s works; 


again in the e his studies, 
what 
any pretence to 
He says that De Morgan 


re deeply read in the philoso 


read man 
English 


learning |} 


dently 
mathematician of 
as not 
‘was perhaps m 


phy and history of mathematics than any of 
his contemporaries,” 
of ** his great treatise 
Ju 
highest ability 


M 


he says, ‘* 


and he speaks especially 
on the 


which 


differential calcu 
is a of the 
i4 of that work De 


rem, which,” 


published in TS42, work 
On page 


rganspeaksof Mactaurin’s the 
should be called Stirling’s theorem.” 
In a foot-note ives all the 


sary the 


he ¢ references neces 


to vindicate priority of Stirling, who 
his ‘ Methodus Dif 


), twelve years before the pub 


published the theorem in 
in 175 
a 
beginning of the note, De Morgan says 


Maclaurin ‘‘ was the first 


ferentialis 
lieation of 
At the 
that 


logical 


laurin’s ‘ Treatise of Fluxions.’ 


who wrote a 
this 
with Mr. Ball's expression quoted above, and 
it is diflicult to avoid the inference that he had 


De 


treatise on fluxions.”” Compare 


read Morgan’s note. Further, the French 


mathematicians very generally say that the 
theorem belongs to Stirling. 

Again, such a well-known text-book as Tod 
hunter’s * Differential Calculus,’ perhaps more 
widely used in England than any other, 
(p. 74) that the 


laurin’s, ** though 


states 
Mac 


riven a few 


theorem usually called 
as it hk 
years previously by Stirling, it sometimes bears 
the f the latter.” Once more: Mr. J. 
Kd wards his text-book of the Differential 
Calculus published in 1886 by the same firm 
that Ball's 
‘In 1717 Stirling pointed out another form of 

he then the 
* Maclaurin’s rem,” 
adds aa 


Led } 
HMaclaurii s oreni, 


d been 


name ¢ 
, in 
publishes Mr. work, 


Savs (p. he) 


Taylor’s theorem, viz gives 
the 
the remark: 
Lhe 


though its publication by Maclaurin was not 


formula known as 
with explanations, and 
is generally known as 
made until twenty-five years after its first dis 
ling.” Mr. E 


had in his mind Stirling’s ‘ Linea 


covery by Sti: Iwards, of course, 


tertil ordinis 


Newtoniana,’ published in the year he men- 
tions, 141% That work is not accessible to us, 
so that we are unable to verify his statement. 
But as all the other authorities within our 
reach agree in regarding the publication in 
Stirling’s ‘ Methodus Differentialis’ in 1730, 


twelve years before its publication by Mac 
laurin, as the first, we think it possible that 
Mr. Edwards, by a slip of memory, has con 
founded Stirling’s two works. Mr. Ball, in 


his brief account of Stirling (p. 528), mentions 
both his works, but says nothing of his disco 
Neither Mr. Ball’s 


facts, and his uncondi 


very of the theorem. 
to state the 
nal claim of the 
excused on the ground that perhaps Maclaurin 
the 


can 
omission 
tir theorem for Maclaurin, be 
discovered 
lit 
mathema 
he 


theorem independently of Stir- 
his the 


ics Was much greater than Stirling’s, 


cv, and, as influence history of 


on 





deserves the credit. 
irt,and a 
history of 


Such independent dis- 
form a pi 
of the 


however, int 


very interesting 
It 
robable that 
unacquainted with the works of 


part, mathematics 


1s, 


i highest degree imy 
Maclaurin was 
his c 


itriot 


nip 


(in the whole, we should hesitate to make any 


statement of Importance in regard to the his 
tory of mathematics based solely on Mr. Ball’s 
authority. As a guide to the sources of in- 


formation, however, his work is of great value, 


and, notwithstanding the errors, the omissions, 
the pre] ‘ f this * History,’ it is still one 
f the st 3 mn ! ve have ever 
read Nea Ul Vb toi il witelligi 
ble to one whose entific education has in 





‘The 


Nation. 


cluded only so much as is required to enter the 


freshman class of any American college. The 


greater part of it can be 
to whom the ordinary language 
algebra, geometry, astronomy, and physics 


understood by those 
of arithmetic, 


is 


comprehensible. 


Mr. Bail’s general plan is this: he 
history into certain chronologics 
the beginning of each period 
account of it, and then follows a 


graphical sketches of the 


lived during t 


works, 


few lines, others cover several 


divides the 
At 


general 


il pt riods. 


— J 


rives a 


series of bio- 
mathematicians who 
} 


» period and an account of their 


Some of these notices extend to only a 


bio 


graphy of Newton, as we have before said, oc- 


cupiles oO 


ne-el 


hth of the whole work. ‘These 


biographies are by no means confined to the 


mathematical aspects 


je ‘ts. 


dotes 


ary successes and failures, their 
Some of these stories hr 


mathematical 


SOTLC 


general impression produced upon the reader’s 


mind 


B 


tivity, present 


There are 


relating 


are 


fortune. 


medes, 


» hur 


tha 


At 


every 


ts of the lives of their sub 


numberless stories and aneec- 


to their morals, their pecuni 


domestic life. 

ive a bearing on their 
achievements, some are sad, 
norous, all are interesting. ‘The 


t mathematicians, like men en- 


raged in any other department of human ac 


of character and 


men like Archi 


‘very Variety 
one extreme 
of 


are 


moment whose long life was 


avsorbed in thinking and writing, in inventing 


and ce 


have the 


nstructing. 
Italiz 


At the other extremity we 
- 


in Cardan, an illegitimate son of 


a lawyer, yet educated in the highest manner 


known to the 


one long intellectual and 
the greatest of mathematicians, 
liant professor in the oldest 


life was 
One of 
bril 


that time 


His 
riot, 
the 
and at 


sixteenth century. 
moral 
most 


perhaps the most illustrious university of Eu 


rope 


with the nobility and the | 


Bologna 


his fame 


as 


his income and. his inthuence 


‘ope were based on 


astrologer. At one time ab 


an 


sorbed in laying the foundations of the theory 


of equati 


wa 


Pope shielded him because he 
skill. 


years old, having pre dicted that 


astrolo 


on a certain day, 


£1 


suicide, 


We have re 


Mr. Ball's anecdotes, 


dense, 


story 


Napole 
they tell me you have 
on the system of the universe, and have ne) 
even mentioned its Creator.” 
‘*T had no need of that hypothesis,” 


ns 


cutting off the ears of his own child. 


eal 


Most 


of 


the 


rod. 


at another, ina mad fit of rage, he 
The 
believed in his 
Finally, when seventy-five 
he 
rived he committed 


should die 


When it a1 


for only a fe 


those 


om W specimens of 


Wwe must 
heard the 
between Laplace and 
gaa 


written this large book 


and 


COil- 


of our readers have 
interview 
Napoleon said: Laplace, 
er 
Laplace replied: 


But per- 


haps Mr. Ball’s appendix to the story is not so 


well known. 


crange 


sis, 
place 
ti 


from 


comic 
and beautiful widow. 
‘*he had purchased pecuniary ease at 


pense 


wife went mad and died. 


hess: 


was 


, and he answered: * That 


the 


of 


who, we will 


a g 


it explains a gre 


» life 


Kep! 


dor 


rreater 


to La- 


, by way of parenthe 


Napoleon told the 


story 
say 
mathematician than La- 
is a fine hypo- 


This 


Kepler is both serious and 


at many things.” 
» of 
er was poor, but married a rich 
He found too late that 
the ex 
nestic happiness.” Finally, bis 


Then he picked out 


‘eleven girls whose merits and demerits he 


carefully analyzed in a paper which is still ex 


tant; he finally selected a wrong one 


him a worse } 


” She led 


ife than the widow 


Besides personal anecdotes, Mr. Ball gives a 


large number, scattered through his book, of 


curious problems and 


(ne « 


terest 





elid and is pr 


years ¢ 


ld 
a 


mathematical 


puzzles. 


if these, a very simple one, derives its in 


it is attributed to En 


we than two thousand 


‘A mule and a donkey were going 
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to market laden with wheat. The mule said 
measure I should carr 
but if I 


* equal burdens.’ 


‘If you gave me one 
twice as much as you; 


should be: 


gave you on 


Pell me, learn 


we 





ed geometrician, what were their burdens?” 
Mr. Ball refers to Tartaglia, a mathematician 
of the sixteenth century, as authority for tl 


it was not uncon 


statement that in his time * 
mon at dessert to propose arithmetical que 
tions to the company by way of amusement 


Mr. Ball, 


terms certain classes of 


To this after mentioning in 


pre 
amusing, 


genera 


blems which ‘t may 
perhaps pass muster as * appends t] 
remark, ** but it certainly seems a curious way 


of entertaining a pretty woman to insist on ar 


answer to so absurd a question as what woul 
{1 were 6,a problem on which he {Tar 
prided himself.” We 


ssibly a ditferenc 


10 be if 


taglia] evidently would 
rest that tl 


sl lere may be p 


between proposing a question to a compar 


generally, as Tartaglia states, and ‘ insisting 


on an answer” some individual ** 


from 
Neither do we 


prett 
understand how Mr 
Many o! 
our older readers may perhaps recollect that 
th 


woman,” 
Ball finds the question ‘*so absurd.” 
sarithmetics of the early part of the present 
ated 


we happen to re 


contained 


of these 


often problems st 


rhyme. One which 
collect ran thus: 


If the 
Wt 


third of 6 be 


t will the fourth of be 


Both questions are blems tl 
of three.” 


and the answer to Tartaglia’s is 15. 


simply pri in 

last is 7 

We failt 
Mr. Bal 


mathematica 


“rule The answer to the 
see Where the absurdity comes in. 
gives several examples of these ‘* 
recreations.” The following is another rathet 
grim specimen: 

‘A ship, on board of which there are fifteer 
Turks and 


fifteen Christians, encounters 
storm, and the pilot declares that in order t 
save the ship, one-half of the passengers must 


be th 


rown into the sea; the men are placed in 
e, and it is agreed that every ninth man 
must be cast overboard, reckoning from a cet 
tain point. In what manner must the men be 
arranged, so that the Jot may fall exclusively 
upon the Turks?” 


As a of the 
dates, the general character of the 





reference for names, thi 


hook 


works, at 


interesting facts in the lives of most of the 
eminent mathematicians of past times, and t 
some extent of the present time, Mr. Ball's 
book deserves a place in the library of every 


professional mathematician, 
ce that he hopes at 


a second part, a ‘bi 





Mr. Ball says in his pref 
some future time to issue 
ographical index, 


providing as com 


plete a list of mathematicians as is possible 

It will give the dates of the birth and death of 
the writer, a line to say for what he was dis 
tinguished, a list of his works, and, where pos 
sible, a reference to some authority where they 
are treated detail.” He hi 
be able to realize his hoy es 


Such a work would be 


in is our warmest 


wishes that he may 


of the highest value, 


THREE NOVELS. 


By Bret Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 
A Nine Me n’s collected and 
recollected by Walter Herries Pollock. Long 


Harte. 


Cressi. 


Vorrice. Stories 
mans, Green & Co, 
Our Unele and 


G 


Our Aunt. By Amarala Mar 


tin. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE more Western stories we read, the less w 
are tenipted to advise others to read them 
Most of the people written about are so irre 


ideas, a} 
them 


clanmably vulgar in their language, 


manners as to make association with 


literature as disagreeable as it would be in 


life ii 


Such asketch as ‘ Cre shows how ditt 
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respondents 
portuniti 

decks were from 
foolish mar -low 


useless slaughter of the Union troop 


Certainly 


the fin 


surrounding theatres of war 


strong case may be made in favor ot 


mdents in general, and 


ome of 


war; but it can hs 


tions of war « rres} 


the services rendered by our corre 


in the late urdly be 


ha 
der,’ though the b 


spondent: 


said that it been made in £ Pen and Pow 


ok is entertaining. 


and an Account of 
By Ethel E. Ellis 


1 
PSss 


Vemoir of 


William L lis, 
His Conduct-Teaching 

Longmans, Green & Co 
THE growth of the movement for popular edu 
cation in England was largely the work of un 
reformers, 


distinguished practical who spent 


f 


less time in ag 
their to 
eould) reach, 


tation than in humble effi 
the children 


the pen als 


rts 


own teach whom they 
They 


known their 


used 


rather to make methods actually 
in operation and to explain their ideas than to 
induce the Government to do an undetermined 
something which, if it were done, might be a 


panacea, William Ellis hasan honorable plac 
among these men, and his career, bare as it is 
in ordinary biographical interest, is a lesson 


in practical charity well worth wide 
He belonged to that 
men, of which this century has been fruitful, 
the 


fellow-men than 


promul 


class of English 


zation, 
who have done more for actual 
their 
names are widely known as public men—the 
of | Of 


social 
Italian descent, 


lmprove 


ment of many whose 


reformers. French and 
he 


merchant, and while still under thirty entered 


class 


was the son of a London 


the service of one of the first marine-insurance 
companies, Was given its management when if 
was near ruin, made it a great financial suc 
cess, and remained occupied with its business 


the age of 


until his death at eighty-one. He 
married the daughter of Sharon Turner, and 
lived frugally. *‘ Others,” he said, ‘‘ may keep a 


He 


stan 


science,” 
high 
dard of commercial integrity which character 
He 


juestion 


carriage; I prefer to keep a c 
became rich, and maintained that 


ized his entrance on his important duties, 


it was when there was some 


who, 


raised, on oce: of a fire at the docks, 
whether marine insurance operated until after 
a ship had left her moorings, paid the claims 
and forced other companies to the same course. 
Once he paid a claim on a lost vessel merely 
because the owner incidentally stated that the 
policy had not been renewed by the oversight 
of aclerk. His conduct towards employees was 


similarly characterized; and when the com- 


present of £10,000 a vear 


pany offered him a 
over his salary, he refused to accept 

the payment of all the other employees d 
to the porters was similarly raised. 


he 


He was one of the group of 


It is not as a business man, however, that 


is remembered, 


young men who derived from Bentham. He ear 
ly knew the Mills, and was a member of the two 
debating societies founded by the younger Mill, 
sch 


At what age he began 


and social 
to be de ply 
moved by the sight of the poverty of the lower 


Classes is n 


which were ols of political 


thonght. 





t stated; but he came to the conclu 
ntable, and that 


forestall it was the formation of 


sion that it was largely prevé 


the means 
character in e youn nea f educatior 
in moral duti 

ly induced by ignorance, ws Ie 


1use; pa 


rental forethought was the For the aeca- 
demical education he had } { 
His attitude towards it it rate | 
one of a lady ec 


stories: who as] 


The Nation 


ready hilstress of 


many 


and who recei 


opportunity of 


uld 
arn how 


took Troy te 


Prom 


would not 


Ithaca with the aid of 


‘arn how the voyage 


hours 


POU 


was, however 


and refi 


tial points of inculeating rules of conduct for 


practical life, and in general in forming charac 


Conduct teaching his fixed idea; 


ter, 
Without this the rest consequence 


Was 


He put his own hand t 


on 


He then ¢ 


etion with 


ssiste 


he was for 
op 
Moral-Suasion ( 
the National Hal 


1e Birkbe« < Schools I oO} m, 


sOlue Of the 
that at 
those called 
th he 
started in 

of the 
nt all day, taught 


*Thihhy S hh 

‘hartists, principally 
Holborn, and 
ugh 
10se 
busiest 
he wrote, 


ears: 


. . 
also, many f t OKS, d bey 


ond this he con 
tributed many thousand unds from his pri 
These their 


monitorial ide t-teaching 


vate fortune schools included in 


system th rand objec 
and they were entirely secular. He was, more 
propagandist. He 


Kensington 


time taught four of 


ver, a ave lectures at 


South and elsewhere. He at one 


the children of the Prince 
\t no time did he lose any opportu- 
“viceableness or of spreading his pro 


The results were highly satisfactory, 
Board Schools of London and the 
ion relieved 
It is to 


himself 


cveneral progress of popt lucat 


the necessity for rts. 


be said, too, that “ili: yt} kept 


ublie view ‘ benefactions—possi 


bly because of the pre against secular 


education, proceeding from the ministers and 
‘lergy, and consequently directed against him 


m. 
The 


t the biography which detail his ideas 


as a well-known secularist. 


personally 
portions « 
ind it was only for this 


upon moral teaching 


that he eared illustrate the work 


of high 


spec} ily interested in this 


and whieh 


ings of his system of instruction, are 
value to such as are 
important and difficult element in popular edu 
cation. Ellis’s stvle is entirely destitute of 
but his mind was full of clear sense. 

that a 


his thorough 


charm, 


It was impossible man of his con- 


victions and knowledge of po- 


think much of the 
the 

of 

same 

of the 


is bent on the prob 


litical economy should not 
lation of 
the use 


the 
destitution 


with 


His whole mind w 
thé 


that poverty entails, in the world. 


verty, and all 
He 


but he found nothing 


lem of diminishing sum of p 


did not 
indulge socialistic ideas 


surprising in the rising tide of that discontent 


which is willing to pull wealth down into the 


n though nothing come 


that 
poor ar 


ditch with the poor, ev 
of 
wealthy are 


destruction. His view 


to be 


the was, 


allowed for as the 


msidering that their errors are equally the 


bye 


of their duties induced by 


results of ignorance 
insufticient moral training in social obligations, 
His more distinct criticism upon them is as fol 
The 
the wealthy in the midst of privation cannot 


lows: “* prevailing styles of living among 


be retlecte with ummixed satisfaction 


even by It may be given in to—it 
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conformed to 
elled in ANNOT BE JUS 


The 


_ ‘ ? 
OmMlLV Nncide 


was , however, was in 


e of riches 


indiscriminate 


like 


The security of prop 


rty he regarded 


» condition of industrial virtue, the under- 


ing ground of those qualities of honesty, fru 


gality, and application which are most impor 


tant to well-being in the present age. 
proceed, he held, t 


individuals the 


Reform 
v etforts to prevent in 
improvidence to which social 


evils, in his opinion, were mainly due. He was 


naturally a Malthusian, but commonly he kept 
his views upon this subject inconspicuous, the 
unfavorable to 
gether, his 
‘ial conditions have the weight 


state of popular thought being 


f + 


ms of this sort. Taken alto 


discussi 
thoughts upon so¢ 
= 


“hh Dei 
1 DG8 


mgs to a man acquainted with politi- 
momy, interested 


» the 


atYairs It is 


actively in philanthro- 
subject a mind trained 
that 
some more adequate literary 
he had not the 


ice is his only 


bringing t 


in business unfortunate 


he did not leave 


record of his econvie but 


vift to write. public sery 


1, and jiography is confined 


chesa to Kamtchatha 
by F. H. H. Guillemard, 
Seribner & Welford 


xvi, 455 pp. Maps and illustrations. 


New ed, ISsSu 


THE Marehesa, an auxiliary screw schooner 
vacht of 420 
Myro@.f. 
Iss2. and proceeded by the Suez Canal route to 


tons, 


owned and commanded by 
Kettlewell, left England in January, 


Singapore, Formosa, the Liu-kiu (bet- 
L.0o0 Choo) 


ter known 
Between July and October a visit was made to 
Kamtchs In the of 


ISS3 explorations were made among the little 


Cevlon 


as Islands and Japan, 


hatka. spring and summer 


known islands of the Sulu Archipelago, and 
Was spent in visiting the territory of 
Later the yacht 


some time 
the N 
touched at Sumbawa, Celebes, and other Malay- 


rth Borneo Company. 
sian islands and at various points in Dutch New 
Guinea, returning to England in April, 1SS4. 
The objects of the voyage, besides the satis 

faction of visiting new and little Known parts 
of the Eastern world, were combined in a judi- 
cious mixture of sport and scientific research, 
Such an opportunity for study, recreation, and 
to offer 
naturalist’s desires, 


adventure would seem the ne plus 


ulfra of a Several such 
of 
eorded in book form during the 


voyay British yachtsmen have been re- 
last few years, 
and have contributed to the entertainment and 


of Lady 


srassey’s charming journals may be cited as a 


instruction of thousands readers, 
conspicuous example of this growing depart- 
ment of literature. The present volume is a 
second edition differing from the original two 
volume edition in the omission of an_ historical 
chapter. on Kamtchatka, of sundry technical 
appendices, and two colored plates. It practi 
cally furnishes the general reader all that the 
first edition contained of popular interest. It 
is beautifully printed and the illustrations are 
The admirably 
formality, entertain 
free from 


of the first quality. text is 


] without 


written—clear 


ing without flippancy, amusing, yet 
slang. 

It would be, of course, impracticable to at 
the book 


The voyage, which 


tempt any sunimary of as a whole 


uld doit justice 


which she 
rves asathread upon which are strung de 
Oriental and people, of 


scriptions of scenery 


the striking features of the flora and fauna, is 
discreetly kept in the background, yet is sutti 
ciently prominent to give the nee 
the Among the 
bits of descr ption is the account of the eastern 


thou- 


ed unity to 


narrative. most interesting 


shores of Formosa, which tower seven 
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ght and shad 


theimsel 
have been small 
brawl growin 

In short, the bool 
probably mainly, 
many living p ms wh 
and by 

lead 

coln, 


it 


How Men Prop 
its Auswers 
Works of Fiction llected by Ag 

Chicago: A. C. MeClurge & Co 


vens, 


WHEN a woman reads a novel, it is 
she always turns at once to the ch 
taining the proposal—that bei: 

real centre of interest in any 

thor of ‘How Men Propose’ 
manufactured her book on the theory 
a woman likes to read one proposal in ¢ 
Q fortiori she will enjoy reading a hundred 
Accordingly, she ha selected the 

scenes out of a hundred well-known, or 


} 


well-known and classified them 


various head: sful propos 
pro] 


‘* the humble proposal,” “the result 
sal,’ andso on. The result i 

book. It is not true—at least 
that because a proposa is i 

commercial traveller would 

of proposals is attractive. 

reading about proposals is 

duces 
Moreot 
compiler seems to have overlooked the fé 
prop 


many minds rather uninteresting 


like eating candy: a surfeit pr 
tion and disgust with life 
that, disconnected from the story, a 
toa great 
It is what lea: ip to the grand 
previous a 
hat gives a 
Nevertheless 
ture and lover of 
will suggest a 
sucha 
give us a eco 
ing, which might 


branch of what Mr. 


of human nature 

be very encyclope 

brace all races a 

Anglo-Saxon courtship is only a sim: 
And it 
from the collecti 


simple and 


the whole field is curious, t 


to notice—judging 


unsophisticated 


Saxon love-making is, ec 


us—how 
mmpared, 
with that of the French novel 
which the English or American 


has lest 


fortunately, in 


ie Woman 1 


HENRY HOLT 


»} 


Xx C¢ ), 


* page S2 
** The best w 
Rhetoric,’ p 
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